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for whom the dangers of Japanese military, or even naval, aggression
still remain remote, are awakened to a painful consciousness of
Japanese militancy by the cries of distress which now begin to be
heard from the cotton industry of Bombay and from the silk and
rayon industry of Lombardy.

This sweeping Japanese offensive in the World-market, and the
counter-measures provoked by it, are dealt with in another part of
this volume.1 The other matters touched upon in the present intro-
ductory note are all discussed, in greater detail, in one or other of
the sections that here follow.

(ii) Internal Developments in China and Japan

If the idea that the Western World could limit its attention to its
own problems and ignore, or regard with merely academic interest,
events in the other hemisphere, survived in any degree the dis-
turbances in the Far East in 1931 and 1932, such an illusion must
have been finally dispelled by the developments in 1933.

There was, it is true, in this year less clashing of arms and explosion
of bombs, and the situation in Manchuria, on a short view of the
facts, appeared to be settling down in the manner of jails accomplis.
But though the storm-clouds did not discharge with the same violence
locally as in the two preceding years, they spread over an increasingly
wide horizon. Moscow and Tokyo, on the one side, were brought to
a state of tension capable at any moment of developing into war,
while the popular state of feeling between Japan and the United
States deteriorated to a point at which there was some revival of the
talk, current ten years before, of an impending Japanese-American
conflict. In Japan itself the prevailing apprehension was reflected in
the demands of public speakers for military preparations to meet 'the
crisis of 1935-1936 * ; and there were indications from the Government
of a determination to increase Japan's proportional armament in
order to appease a growing sense of insecurity. Anintensified competi-
tion from Japanese manufactures in international markets, and the
reactions to this in the industrial centres of the West, helped further
to darken the atmosphere in the Far East.

In the year 1933, China, which had latterly been the focus of
attention in Far Eastern affairs, was pursuing a rather more detached
course of her own. la 1933 the repercussions in China of Japan's
coup in Manchuria were, for the most part, local and on a rHr

scale.  This did not necessarily imply that the wound inflicted on
China by the amputation of her four North-Eastern Provinces had
1 Part I, section (ii) (&).